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Memorabilia. 


THE study of the Exposition Coloniale con- 

tributed by M. R. de la Sizeranne to the 
first October number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes is devoted to Art, and, in particu- 
lar, to discussion of exoticism, good or bad. In 
the last section, treating of architecture and 
of minor arts, M. de la Sizeranne tilts at two 
of the favourite principles of the modern 
theorist. The first is the rule that decora- 
tion must correspond with purpose; so that 
what serves no purpose is held to have no 


beauty, while, on the other hand, what serves 
purpose ought to stand out manifest. 


Against this he sets the charm of the mosque 
with its mirhab—a false door, and its arcades 
—which carry nothing, and contrasts it with 
the logical constructions of modern Western 
art, which, so he declares, have produced 
nothing but chilliness and boredom. ‘The 
other doctrine he would question is that 
which condemns what is composite—mixtures 
of the work of different schools or different 
epochs in art. The example for his conten- 
tion here is the tomb of Itimad-ed-Daula at 
Agra, of which a sort of replica, on a larger 
scale, has been erected at the Exposition. In 
this he points out a mingline of the art and 
the ideas of India, Arabia, Persia and Flor- 
ence—differences of nationality, differences of 
religion—and claims that none the less these 
all together form a whole which is both 
charming and homogeneous. In regard to 
exoticism, as a practical question for the 
European artist, he is of opinion that there 
is much in the minor decorative arts of the 
East and of primitive races that Europeans 

might assimilate, but where the Fine Arts 
are concerned he holds that we have nothing 
thence to take to ourselves or to learn, for 
nowhere do they ofter any sources of new 
beauty from which our artists could draw 


Without surr ndering something of that vital | 


tradition of beauty which has given life to 


Western art hei the days of Greece Sania 
The achievements of Indian art at its best 
present, he maintains, nothing that is sup- 
erior to what the Middle Ages of Europe 
achieved, nor does the primitive art of the 
African races offer us any new secrets — 
rather, at any rate on the side of character, 
it is inferior to our own. What we may well 
borrow from these alien races, M. de la Size- 
ranne concludes, are their tools; we should 


not aim at assimilating their ideas, 
Our readers may like to know that the 
number contains an interesting review by 


M. Louis Gillet, of M. Menendez Pidal’s 
recent work on the Cid (‘La Espaiia del 
Cid’) which goes to refute the reproaches 
with which Dozy had overwhelmed the hero. 


CORRESPONDENT in L’Intermédiaire 

for Sept. 15-30, makes enquiry about the 
new Spanish national flag with its three 
stripes, red, yellow and violet. He enquires 
whether the stripes are disposed in fess or in 
pale, and whether, since violet is not a 
heraldic colour, it would not be more correct 
to say that the third stripe, added to the 
heraldic gules and or, is purpur. 

Another topic touched on in this number 
is the Gazette de France and its disappear- 
ance. A correspondent, in answer to a query, 
declares that this most ancient of French 
periodicals—its origin goes back to 1610—was 
still being sold in certain quarters before the 
Great War, notably in the kiosks of the 
main boulevards and in certain shops of the 
Rive Gauche. 


WE have noted here and there a tendency 
to talk about Emerson more than of 
late. Mr. Philip 8S. Richards, in his 
‘Humanism in America’ quotes Mr. Brow- 
nell (Ninteeenth Century for October)—writ- 
ing doubtless for Americans—as saying that 
‘* Emerson’s essays are the inspired scrip- 
tures of modern literature.”” Mr. Richards 
goes on to express the opinion that, in view 
of the influence of America on Europe, “ if 
Emerson counts for so much in America, it 
is something of a calamity . that he did 
not learn ‘accuracy, comprehension and 
logic.”” To the European mind it may be 
questioned whether Emerson as a thinker 
makes much appeal after one is out of his 
teens, if ever at all; but as a writer, and 
especially as a poet, perhaps he deserves 
more attention than he gets. 

‘HE October number of the Mariner’s Mir- 


ror is particularly worth noting on more 
than one account. We would call our 
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readers’ attention to a study of the Roman | 
anchors found at Nemi by Lieut.-Commander | 
G. C. Speziale of the Royal Italian Navy, | 
and to the careful discussion of the Spanish | 
caravels of the early fifteenth century by Mr. 
J. W. van Nouhuys. Mr. James Hornell 
writes about the South American Balsas and | 
their origin, and Mr, R. Stuart Bruce on) 
eighteenth century Haaf Fishing and Shet- | 
land Trading. 


| 
(UR correspondent, Mr. William Harcourt- | 
Bath, of Plymouth, writes to inform us 
that one hundred copies of his work, ‘ A His- 
tory of the Family of Harcourt,’ are now 
being issued by duplicator, folio size, of 
which one copy (as far as published) has 
been supplied gratis to the British Museum, 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the Univer- 
sity Library, Cambridge, the National 
Library of Scotland, Edinburgh, and the 
Library of Trinity College Dublin, accord- 
ing to the terms of the Copyright Act. In 
addition, a copy has been sent to the Pub- 
lic Library, Plymouth. It is being brought 
out privately, by subscription. At present, | 
however, only about 150 pages have been 
produced, comprisine not much more than 
one-third of the manuscript, which, however, 
contains the pedigrees of all the branches of 
the English Harcourts that Mr. Harcourt- 
Bath has been able to collect, including all 
the printed pedigrees of the family. More 
support is required if the issue of the treat- 
ise is to be completed. There may be later on | 
a certain number of copies available for pre- 
sentation to other libraries and public insti- 
tutions. 


N the October Connoisseur will be found an 
amusing paper, with most amusing pic- 
tures, by Mr. Louis Cahen about the ‘‘ Mac- 
aroni Woman.”’ The pictures, besides their 
direct interest, invite one to consider what | 
are the limits of effective caricature, and how 
one may know that one has exceeded them. 
For some of these monstrous ‘‘ heads ’’ have 
become too monstrous to be laughable, 
whereas the more moderate ones are truly 
funny. Mr. Carl Winter writes about 
Francis Cotes—a second instalment; Mr, F. | 
Sydney Eden on the Heraldic Glass at | 
Bramall Hall, and Mr. Fred Roe on an) 
Eighteenth-Century Coffer at Wroxeter. The | 
American Notes are largely devoted to the | 
exhibition of French landscape painting | 
which is to be opened within a few days at | 
the galleries of M. Knoedler and Company | 
in New York. M. Bignou, who writes the | 


foreword to the catalogue of the exhibition, 
says, among other things, that the Post-Im. 
pressionists and the modern artists, whereas 
their predecessors saw man as a part of 
Nature, now see Nature rather as a part of 
man. ‘This, no doubt, is egoism in a sense, 
but not, the writer says, a petty egoism, since 
it does not assert a personal mood. The 
sense of this dictum is explained by saying 


| that they ‘“‘ bring Nature within a system of 


law having its origin in art itself.’ 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Londen Journal, Saturday, Octo- 
ber 16, 1731. 





Monday the State Lottery began Drawing 
at Guildhall, when the firft Ticket that came 
up, was No. 51,714, a Blank; but entitled 
to 5001. as being Firft Drawn. We hear it 
fell to a Woolen-Draper’s Servant in Covent 
Garden. 

To the Author of the Lonpon JourRnat. 
From on Board the Good-Intention Floating 
Light, near the Nore Sand, Oct. 10, 1781. 
SIR 
Asteeable to my laft to you, of the 13th 

‘‘of September laft, and Promife of 
mooring a larger Veffel than was before, 
‘‘and to fatisfy fome that are Well-wifhers, 
‘‘and that none may have any Doubt or 
‘* Fear of her being drove from her Anchors, 
‘‘T have this Morning moor’d a Complete 
‘* Veffel of about one hundred Tons, with 
‘“new Cables, Anchors, and every Thing 
convenient, made on purpofe for her 
‘* Safety: And I hope this will give entire 
‘Satisfaction, and encourage all  thofe 
“brave Navigators that have already lent a 
“helping Hand, by paying the {mall 
‘* Charges defired, which are received in the 
‘“Long Room in the Cuftom-Houfe; and 


sé 


“ce 


| ‘‘thofe to pay, that have not yet, for, de 


‘“‘ fraying the daily Expence of this ufeful 
“Undertaking; your further Favour in 
““publifhing this, is defired by 
SIR, 
Your humble Servant, 
ROBERT HAMBLIN. 


The Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen 
have ordered that no Negroes fhall be bound 
Apprentices to any Tradefman or Artificer 
of this City, and Copies of the faid Order 
have been fent to the Clerks of the feveral 
Companies. 
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° _ | 

Literary and Historical 
Notes. —s 

ROLLO MAKILMEINE : ALLEGED 


PURITAN OF 1574. 


N 1574, living in Blackfriars, was a well- 
l known printer, Thomas Vautrollier, 
yhom tradition, quite incorrectly, has associ- 
ated both with the Martin Marprelate Tracts 
(which appeared subsequent to his death) 
and with the publication of the works of 
Giordano Bruno; fatal flippancies for which 
Charlewood was responsible. 
“In this 1574, there was printed at Vautrol- 
lier’s press, ‘* The Logike of Peter Ramus, 
translated at the request of Mr. Giles Ham- 
lin by Mr. Rollo Makilmeine, a Scotsman.”’ 
It is desirable to note that Mr. MacIlmeine 
was a Scotsman, both because he insists on | 
the fact on the title-page, and because it 
could be deduced only with a measure of un- 
certainty from his reference to the Scots 
tongue, which is, he assures the reader, no 
less noble than the Latin, or from his candid, 
if mercenary, reason for translating the 
Latin into English, rather than Scots — to | 
secure a larger circulation. He was probably | 
young; he was certainly, as will be seen, in- | 
discreet. 
The book is a small black-letter production, 
diversified with occasional and unworkman- 
like intrusions of Roman type; the whole 
no credit to a house known for the beauty | 
of its craftsmanship, but replete with errors | 
and having, at least, one dropped line, and | 
furnished with an inconsiderable list of | 
errors that could have been corrected with | 
ease. The portrait of Peter Ramus, prefixed, 
is, however, a woodcut of great merit, care- | 
fully executed and reproduced. Despite all 
internal evidence to the contrary, the book is 
certainly the work of the house of Vautrol- | 
lier, by whom a second edition, of which no 
copy is easily accessible, was produced years | 
later, and by whom the work was contempor- | 
aneously claimed in Vautrollier’s great 
“privilege? recorded in the Registers of the | 
Stationers’ Company. | 
The ‘Logike’ is dedicated by MaclIlmeine | 
fo Mr. Robert Wykes of Dodyngton in the | 
County of Gloucester, ‘‘ whose great patience 
and incredible constance in suffering afflic- 
tion and abyding equitie’? make him to be | 
preferred to all the heroes of antiquity. | 
With him, Alexander the Great is compared ; 


| to guess, 


unfavourably. ‘* Being moste unjustly 
spoyled of goods, troubled in mynd and con- 
science, threatened dayly by enemies,”’ Mr. 
Wykes could, nevertheless, be found, by those 
who wished to view an upright and tenacious 


| man, holding fast to the pillar of his 
| strength, the Bible. 
The imprint is that of ‘‘ Thomas 


Vautrouler dwelling in the Blackefrieres.”’ 
wherein the printer’s name is strangely mis- 
spelt. It afforded difficulty at times to others 
who had occasion to refer to him, but, as a 
printer, he had attained to uniformity of 
practice in spelling his name and address. 

It was, indeed, strange that Vautrollier 
should have produced the book at all. Why 
should he court trouble with the authorities, 
who alone could have deprived Mr. Wykes 
of his goods? A printer in those days had 
every cause to regret interference with the 
acts of ecclesiastical authority. Further- 
more, the tale of Vautrollier, the Huguenot 
refugee, is strange, in that the early years 
of his sojourn in English exile were spent 
under the patronage of a Roman Catholic 
noble, the Earl of Arundel, and the last, 
immediately preceding his death, in the dan- 
gerous advocacy of the claim of Mary Stuart 
to the throne of England, a task that did 
not cost him even the patronage of Burghley. 

It would be safe to say, however, after 
examining all the works that Vautrollier 
produced, that none, save those of John 
Knox, overstepped the limits that Canter- 
bury prescribed in the exercise of its cen- 
sorship. Then why this strange protest upon 
behalf of Mr. Wykes, whose connection with 
Ramus was so remote? 

Mr. Robert Wykes was the tenant in tail 
of the Manor of Dodington, an estate that 
had been in the possession of his family since 
the thirteenth year of Edward IV, and that 
had not been inherited by his father, John, 


who had predeceased Robert. John, who 
had married the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Danvers of Dancy in Wiltshire, was the 


son of the previous possessor of Dodington, 
Nicholas Wyks. 

Nicholas Wyks was without doubt a 
Roman Catholic, The form of his will, 
proved in 1562 (5 Chayre) leaves nothing 
Neither did he leave anything to 
his grandson, Robert. Even the household 
stuff at Dodyngton, which personalty was 
not entailed, he bequeaths elsewhere. The 
inference is that there were differences be- 
tween grandfather and grandson, and these 
differences may have been those of religion. 

Other Elizabethans of that day. and of the 
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name of Wykes, include a Henry Wykes, a | 
printer, who produced in 1567 a small edition 
of Jewel’s ‘ Defence of the Apology.’ He 
had been at Basle in Marian days, and was | 
an undoubted Protestant, but was not neces- 
sarily a Puritan. With the commendation 
of Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, he approached 
Parker, the Archbishop, with a scheme that 
would enable the sale of his edition to the 
clergy. The Archbishop was to commend it, 
nay enjoin it, as a possession that should 
find itself in every incumbent’s library. We 
have not now that spirit of adventure; Henry 
Wykes was a great pioneer, a true Eliza- 
bethan. 

It is when one turns to the antecedents of 
MaclIlmeine that uncertainty as to the origin 
and purpose of the publication developes. — 

In 1574, Mary, Queen of Scots, was in 
desperate extremities to communicate with 
the Bishop of Ross, and with her Contin- 
tinental friends. Dr. Good, John Nasmyth, 
James Blackater, Alexander and John 
Hamilton, are among the many who are 
named in the State Papers, Scottish Series, 
involved in a strange plot, whereby the 
papers and cyphers she desired were con- 
veyed to her through the agency of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury’s confidant. Alexander Ham- 
ilton was tutor to the Earl’s children, and 
implicitly trusted. 

Feigning a strangury, he came to the 
Chequers at Dowgate, near Blackfriars, and 
was, so he states, treated, if not actually 
cut, for the stone by Dr. Good. In Lon- 
don, prior to the operation, he met with 
John Nasmyth, his old schoolfellow, a friend 
of twenty years, who had come to London 
to seek a court appointment, fired, as he 
avers, with the desire to be the first Scot- 
tish courtier of the Queen. Nasmyth took 
Hamilton to Harry Cockin’s house. Harry 
Cockin was a printer and bookbinder, and 
Hamilton, as a scholar, naturally wished to 
buy books, 

But Nasmyth, who had very good reason 
to tell all he knew to his interrogators (they 
were prepared to spare no pains in finding | 
the truth) related his ‘‘ lamentable doings.”’ 
He had brought a boy, James  Blackater, 
sent by John Hamilton from Flanders to 
Cockin, Ripping off the soles of the boy’s | 
shoes, they removed the ciphers and re- | 
placed the soles, charged with letters from | 
Mary, removed from the lining of Alexan- | 
der Hamilton’s garments, 

Cockin procured other information for 
transmission, at Buxton from Hamilton, and 
elsewhere, from Morgan. The conspirators ' 


———___ 


selected several meeting-places, the lying 


Horse in Silver St., ‘‘ a tavern out of the 
way, and of no great resort.’’ The casual 
reference is of interest, as evidencing that 
Shakespeare had, whilst*writing ‘ Lear’ and 
‘Hamlet,’ a nice quiet pub., within a fey 
doors of his lodgings at the wig-maker’s, 
To the Chequers at Dowgate, there came 
to Alexander in his illness, real or feigned, 
three scholars, Scotsmen, Masters of Arts, 
whereof more than one had been Hamil- 
ton’s pupils. They were Black, Russell and 
a third Scotsman, with the uncommon name 
of Mackilmeine, What their part is not 
further intimated, what their fate is also 
unknown.  Atslowe, the doctor. whose zeal 
was greatest, was racked well-nigh to death, 
Cockin flourished after his full confessions, 
succeeded Henry Wykes in his printing 
business, and can be traced for years later. 
The Queen objected to the committal of the 
prisoners to the Tower, because they were of 


| low rank. Unfortunately the Elizabethan 


rack-masters (one of whom, the poet Nor 
ton, was a genuine amateur of rare enthu- 
siasm) had not yet been licensed to pursue 
their forcible investigations in __ private 
houses, The Tower was a positive necessity. 
Walsingham wrote to Burleigh indignantly. 
The Queen’s scruples were against her own 
preservation. It was necessary to pursue 
the enquiries to the end. Shrewsbury for- 
mally abandoned Alexander Hamilton, and 
the procedure then followed its course, 
How far this affects the purpose of 
MaclIlmeine’s Protestant treatise can only 
be a matter of conjecture. If Cockin, the 


| printer, or any of his associates was 


arrested, what more natural than that he 


| should be travelling with fresh books to sell; 


what more disarming, if suspected of 
Popery, than that the conspirator should be 
possessed of Puritan stuff, mildly seditious 
in its eulogy of Wykes as the victim of epis- 
copal persecution. Cockin did supply 
Popish books to the Bishop of Ross, which 
was scarcely consistent with Puritanism. 

If MacIlmeine was a Puritan, he was in 
strange company. Harry Cockin was a dan- 
gerous companion, dabbling in treason with- 
out belief in his cause. Some suspicion of 
him may have accounted for his fellows 
refusing ‘‘The Flying Horse, the place of 
no great resort,’’ tendered to them as suit- 
able for a peaceable chat upon treasonable 
projects. 

The whole tale is one that the further 
knowledge of your readers may elucidate. 
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As told in the State Papers it gives no clue 
to the fate of MacIlmeine. 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


NOTES ON LONDON BOOKSELLERS 
AND PUBLISHERS, 
1700—1750. 


side the pages of Plomer’s Dictionary. 
STepHENS, J. He is recorded by Plomer 


| only for the year 1722, when he was at the 
| Hat and Star, between the Two Temple 
| Gates in Fleet Street; but I have found a 


(See ante pp. 39, 60, 76, 114, 150, 150, 185, | 


203, 219, 255 and 93, 168. 240). 


Spavan, R. He was trading as a book- 
seller at the Crown in Ivy Lane, Paternoster 
Row, in the year 1750. 

SpreD, ANNE. She had a shop at the 
Three Crowns in Exchange Alley, against 
Jonathan’s Coffee-House in Cornhill, between 
the years 1705 and 1709. Plomer suggests 
that she was the wife of Thomas Speed (see 
below), and that she was still in business in 
1711, but I have been unable to trace hez 
as late as this. It seems more likely that her 
husband was John Speed, of Exchange Alley, 
noticed by Dunton and Timperley. 

SpeeD, THomas. Trading at the Three 
Crowns in Cornhill when the century opened. 
Plomer has shown that he was still 
in 1714, so that from 1705 his wife (if 
Plomer’s surmise is correct) must have con- 
ducted a business of her own from the same 
premises. i 

SprInT, BENJAMIN and JouN. Two brothers, 
and sons of Samuel Sprint, who left them 
his stock on his death in 1707. They con- 
tinued the business at the Blue Bell in Little 
Britain till 1727 or a little after. Benjamin 
died on Sept. 20, 1737. Of John, Dunton 
declared, ‘‘ he is the handsomest man in the 
Stationers’ Company.”’ 

Sprint, Samuet. He had been established 
as a bookseller since 1670, and when the cen- 
tury opened was at the Blue Bell in Little 


Britain, where he died in 1707. He was 
bookseller to Steele, and warden of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1704. 

Stacc, Jonn, Of Westminster Hall. He 


died on Sept. 18, 1746, up to which date he 
had been carrying on his business. According 
to an obituary notice in the General Adver- 
tiser of Sept. 19, 1746, he had been a book- 
seller for thirty years, so he must have set 
up his business in 1716; but the earliest re- 
ference to him I have been able to discover 
is in 1721. 


Stanprast, Ricnarp, Was publishing at 


reference to him as late as 1730, when he had 
a shop without Temple Bar. 

Stoxor, Luxe. He was publishing from 
the Golden Key and Bible at Charing Cross 
by 1701. The last reference I have found to 
him is in 1727, when he issued a sales cata- 
logue from the same address. 

STRAHAN, ALEXANDER. See below under G. 
STRAHAN. 

SrraHan, Greorce. He had just set up at 
the Golden Ball, Cornhill, over against the 
Royal Exchange, when the century opened. 
Plomer suggests that he died or retired in 
1740, but on Oct. 29, 1750, a George Strahan 
and an Alexander Strahan both advertise 
from the Golden Ball (see the General Adver- 
tiser for that date). Alexander later became 
the King’s Printer (Nichols i, 74). Details 
of books published by George are to be found 


| in Nichols i, 107, 212, 240, 329, 425, 477; i, 


alive j 


Westminster Hall between the years 1711 and | 


1725. I have not met with his name out- 


55, 87, 96; iii, 615. 

Sturt, Joun. He specialised in illustrated 
books, and books dealing with art. In 1704 
he issued an engraved ‘ History of the New 
Testament,’ by Samuel Wesley. and a list of 
his publications appears in the Weekly Jour- 
nal, March 5, 1720. He may be identical 
with the John Stuart (sic), whose death is 
noted by Timperley in 1741, 

SwarFIELD, J. According to Plomer he 
was a bookseller in Whitechapel, 1703-4. I 
have not met with his name elsewhere. 

Swan, J. and R. Near Northumberland 
House in the Strand. Publishing in 1750. 

Symon, E. At the corner of Pope’s Head 
Alley in Cornhill. He was publishing mathe- 
matical books in 1720. Beyond this I have 
been unable to ascertain anything about him, 
though he was still publishing in 1741. 

Taytor, Joun. A well-known publisher in 
the metropolis, He was trading at the Ship 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard when the century 
opened. He was still living in 1712, for he 
is included in Nichols’s List for that year, 
but he is not heard of after. 

Taytor, Wittram. First entered business 
with his father, John Taylor (above), about 
1700. In 1710 he set up a shop of his own 
in Paternoster Row, and adopted his father’s 
sign of the Ship, From 1715 to his death in 
1723, together with Jacob Tonson and Ber- 
nard Linton, he enjoyed the privilege of the 
monopoly for the printing of votes. His most 
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famous publication was ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ | months before his uncle, and was succeeded by 
a work from which he made a fortune. On his | his son, another Jacob. This Jacob Tonson 
death the business was bought by Thomas | was still publishing in 1750, and at that 
Longman, and was thus the foundation of | time had with him his brother Richard as 





the present firm of Longmans, Green and | partner. 

Cos Tooke, Bengamin. For some years before 
Tress, THomas. Fl. 1707-1715: had a shop | the opening of the century he was established 

in Duck Lane. at the Middle Temple Gate, Fleet Street, 


Tempest, Prerce. Though he is included where he continued till his death in 1716. 
in the ‘ D. N. B.’ he is omitted from Plomer’s | He was well-known as bookseller to Swift and 
Dictionary. He seems to have started in| Pope, as well as in the capacities of warden 
business in the Strand, as a book- and print- | of the Stationers’ Company, and Treasurer 
seller, about 1680. In 1711 he published a | of St. Bartholemew’s Hospital, The younger 
series of twenty-four ‘ Cries of London.’ He | Benjamin, his son (b. 1670 and admitted to 
died on April 1, 1717, and is buried in St.| the livery, March, 1695) succeeded to the 
Paul’s, Covent Garden. business in 1716, though he had been a junior 

Terry, Rosert. Recorded by Plomer for} partner since 1703. He died in 1723, leav- 
the years 1710-11. | ing a large fortune to his brother Andrew, 

Tompson, J. Near the Sessions House in| the headmaster of Charterhouse School. 
Old Bailey. Published on Sept. 13, 1746, a| Tracey, Epenezer. Of the Three Bibles on 
pamphlet entitled ‘The Life and Behaviour | London Bridge, where he had set up his busi- 
of John Skinner, who was executed at/ ness in 1695. He specialised in nautical 
Chelmsford for the Murder of Daniel Brett.’ | books. He died, Plomer tells us, in 1719, and 

TuHorN, NaTHANIEL. He seems to have set | Was succeeded by his two sons, H. and J. 
up in Exeter Street, St. Peter’s Churchyard, Tracey. 
about 1717, and to have continued publishing Tracey, H. and J. See above. EBENEZER 
there till 1771. | TRACEY. 

Trpmarsu, R. He was publishing at Little| Turner, WILLIAM. Was publishing from 
Warwick Street, Charing Cross, in 1750. He! the Angel at Lincoln’s Inn Back Gate in 
may have been a descendant of Samuel Tid- | 1701. Previously to this he had had two 
marsh, who had a bookselling business in| Other shops, at the Rose and Crown, and at 
Cornhill from 1679-1689. the White Horse, without Temple Bar. I 

Tonson, Jacos. Born about 1656; appren-| have found no trace of him after 1705. 
ticed, with his elder brother, to Thomas Bas- Tyre, —. Fl, 1737. See RicnHarp WILLIAM- 
set on June 5, 1670. His apprenticeship was | SON. 
to last eight years. (See Malone, ‘ Life of | VAILLANT, Paut. Succeeded about 1696 to 
Dryden.’ p. 536). On Dec. 20, 1677, he was | the business started by his father, an exiled 
made a Freeman of the Stationers’ Company, Huguenot, at his shop against Bedford House, 
and soon afterwards opened a shop at the | opposite Southampton Street in the Strand 
Judge’s Head in Chancery Lane. Amongst | in 1686. Here he remained till his death in 
his noted patrons were Dryden, Otway, Tate, | 1739. He specialised in books in foreign 
and Addison. In 1683 he purchased a half | languages. 
share in ‘ Paradise Lost’ from Aylmer, and VarLiant, Pav, B. 1715, son to the above, 
in 1690 acquired the complete copyright of | he had been a liveryman of the Stationers’ 
the poem. From now onwards he became in- Company for sixty-four years on his death 
creasingly important in the publishing world, | on Feb. 1, 1802. He succeeded to his father’s 
and a landmark in his career was made by | business in 1739. 
the appearance of his famous ‘ Miscellany,’ VaNDENHOECK, ApraM. Trading at the 
(1684-1708). About 1699 he moved to the | sign of Virgil’s Head, opposite New Church 
shop vacated by his brother Richard at Gray’s | in the Strand. He was in business in 1727, 
Inn Gate, and took into partnership with | though I have not found any mention of his 
him his nephew Jacob, the son of Richard. | name earlier. In this year he issued a sales 
In 1710 they moved to the Shakespeare’s catalogue of foreign books under the title 
Head against St. Catherine’s Street, their | ‘ Bibliotheca Selecta,’ many of which he sold 
old shop being taken over by the stationer, | in conjunction with George Richmond, He 
Thomas Osborne. The elder Tonson, who | Was still trading in 1730. ; 
died on April 2, 1736, retired about 1720, and| __ VARENS (or Varennes), P. At Seneca’ 
the nephew Jacob succeeded to the business. | Head, in the Strand. Advertises in 1710 and 
He died, however, on Nov. 25, 1735, a few! 1711. This is all I know of him, (See the 
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Post Man, 7 March, 1710). | noted for his wit and his power of ready 

VarnaM, THomas. A nephew of Thomas| repartee. Plomer has traced him no farther 
Guy. He was conducting a business in Lom- | than 1702; but he was in business until 1705, 
bard Street 1711-25. I have found no in-| in which year he died, and his stock was 
formation to supplement that given by | taken over by John Lawrence. (See the 
Plomer. See also the entry for Jonn | Daily Cowrant, 7 Aug., 1705). 

OsBORNE. a 
Vincent, Ropert. He had apparently set To b a a =~ 
up at Clifford’s Inn Lane, Fleet Street, in (Lo be concluded). 
1691. He is last heard of in 1712, when he | ay 








ot» = Bowyer relief ~— la WINDMILLS IN LITERATURE AND 
Vokes, J. e was trading in Smithfie 
in 1749 and 1750. HISTORY. 

Waxetin, J. He had a shop at the Flower | ‘HERE has undoubtedly come about a 
de Luce Court in Fleet Street in the year1750. renewed, or possibly a novel, interest in 


Wate, Jerrrey, Fl. 1703-7. He had a| the old windmills of England. Among 
shop at the Angel in St. Paul’s Churchyard. recently published books testifying to this 
Plomer states that he became bankrupt in | interest I have come across the three follow- 
1707. ing; and very probably others are known to 

Watrorp, Bensamin. He was trading at readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
the Prince’s Arms in St. Paul’s Churchyard | _ (a) ‘In Search of English Windmills.’ by 
in 1700, having previously had a shop at the KR. Thurston Hopkins and Stanley Freese, 
Black Bear in Ave Mary Lane. At the publ. C, Palmer, London, 1st ed.. 1931. 
Prince’s Arms Walford worked in partner-|  (b) ‘ Windmills,’ by R. Thurston Hop- 
ship was S, Smith, but on Smith’s death in kins, publ, Chs, Clarke, Ltd.. Hayward’s 
1703 he carried on the business alone. When Heath, Sussex, date unknown but earlier 
Walford died c. 1710 the premises were ac-| than (a). 
quired by W. Innys. (c). ‘Old Windmills and Watermills,’ 

Watker, Jerrrey. Near Temple Bar. He/| R. Th. Hopkins, publ. Phil. Allan and Co., 
published a pirated edition of Gay’s ‘ Polly’ | Ltd., London, 
in 1729. (See the Evening Post, 10 Apr., The first of these is rendered much less 
1729). He was in business in 1730, but I | useful than it might have been by the lack 
have been unable to trace him after. of an index, but it records a very large 

Water, T. In Westminster Hall. Adver- number of mills, both going and derelict, and 
tised for sale on Feb. 5, 1741, ‘‘ The library is written with a quite infectious enthusiasm. 
of late Richard Pottinger.”’ It would be, I think, helpful to the wider 

Watsn, J. He was a music publisher at ‘issemination of this surelv praiseworthy 
the Harp and Hautboy, in Catherine Street, | interest, if the columns of ‘ N. and Q.’ were 
in the Strand. He was most prominent  9pened to such stray notes on the subject as 
from 1729 to 1750. readers could from time ‘to time contribute. 

Wattnor, Jon. Began publishing in An agreed-on terminology of abbreviations 
1683. At the opening of the eighteenth cen- would assist recorders and economize space. 
tury he was at the Middle Temple Cloisters, | With the Editor’s approval, I should like 
where he remained until 1720, after which | to kick-off with a collection of all the 
date he is not heard of. In 1717 a John “ literary’! references to windmills which I 
Walthoe (Junior) also advertises from a shop have come across: probably other contribu- 
against the Royal Exchange, and the two) tors could make large additions to them. 
published several law-books in collaboration, | (Personally, I should prefer to have the 
(See the Post Boy 28 May. 1720. for a list), | matter confined strictly to windmills, millers 
Ihave succeeded in tracing Walthoe Junior ,@nd_ watermills, being excluded, though 
to 1742, and he may have lived on later. | doubtless these also would form an agree- 
Plomer makes no mention of the second of | able study). 
these two. He seems to have confused them, Chaucer’s Trumpington Mill (‘ The Reeve’s 
and treated them as one Person. Tale’) was evidently a watermill, and Deme- 

Watwyn, Hersert. At the Three Legs in | trius’s proverb (‘ Tit. Andr.’ IT, i, 85) indi- 
the Poultry, over against Old Jewry. He cates the same kind. Chaucer, however, 
first appears in 1698. He was not only a| specifies a windmill in ‘ House of Fame,’ iii. 
bookseller, but a poet and a man of the town | 190, though the context suggests rather a 
a well. Dunton, indeed, tells us that he was | kind of toy :— 
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I saw him [a juggler]. carrien a windmill 

under a walnut-shell [‘‘ walsh note shale ”’] 

Hotspur, at Bangor, protests that he 
would ‘‘ rather live with cheese & garlic in a 


windmill, far, than feed on cates ” and have | 


Glendower’s conversation. 
162). This does 
Shallow’s remini- 


III. ii. 207, 


to listen to 
(Henry IV,’ III. i, 
take us far, but with 
scences in ‘Henry IV.’ B. 
“OQ Sir John [Falstaff] do you 
since we lay all night in the windmill in 


St, George’s Fields? ,. . Ha, it was a merry | 


night,’’ it is of the utmost interest to the 
windmillian (not of my coinage, this, 
niched in the ‘ N. E. D.,’ but apparently an 


accepted term among the fancy, and war- 
ranted by analogies). 
In the ballad, ‘Richard of Almaigne,’ 


printed in Percy’s ‘ Reliques.’ ed. Wheatley, 
1886, vol. ii., p. 8, composed about a year 
after the battle of Lewes, and perhaps the 
earliest extant dateable historical English 
ballad, we find :— 

The King of Almaigne wende do full well, 

he seized the mulne for a castél: 

with their sharp swords he ground the steel, 

he wende that the sails wer mangonel 

to help Windsor. 

The King of Almaigne gathered his host, 

maked him a castle of a mulne- -post 

On the day of the battle (May 14, 1264), 
after victory had declared for the barons, 
Richard, elected King of the Romans in 1256, 
took refuge in a windmill, which he barri- 
caded and held for a time, but in the even- 
ing was obliged to surrender, 
account is given in the ‘ Chronicle of Mail- 
ros’ (Oxford, 1684), ». 229. 
cites from R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11383 :—‘‘ The 


King of Almain was in a windmill in-come,”’ 


for the same incident. 
Rabelais, in ‘Gargantua,’ cap. xi., fin., | 
’ 2 5 ; ee ? 
tells us that that giant’s ‘‘ gouvernantes .. . 


pour s’ ébattre comme les petits enfants du 
pays, lui firent un beau virolet 
des ailes d’un moulin-a-vent de Mirebalais 
[in Poitou].’’ The same humourist, indeed, 
claims for the herb Pantagruelion that power 
by which “. , . millstones are whirled round | 
to the notable profit of human life ”’ 
(‘ Pant.’ iii, cap. 51): but we are safer in 
crediting our windmill sails with this useful | 
effect. 

The windmills at which Don Ouixote tilted 


(Pt. i.cap.8) need but a bare mention: it may Ff 
just be pointed out, however, that windmills | 


had been introduced into Spain only about | 
one generation before, Cervantes; 
the La Mancha plain are much smaller than 
our kinds, and might really be mistaken for 


not | 


remember | 


nor | I 


A fuller | « 
The “NBD: | 


and those in | 


| giants at a distance. (H. HE. Watts). 
This estimate of size may have some bearing 
on the representation of the peg-and-post mill 
in the panel at the base of the great Flemish 
monumental brass in St. Marevaret’s, King’s 
| Lynn (1349), to Adam de W alsoken and wife, 
The panel is illustrated in ‘ The Brasses of 
England,’ by the Rev. H. W. Macklin 
(Methuen, 1907), p. 86, the Wallers’ book, 
| 1864, and J. S. Cotman’s ‘Brasses of Nor- 
| folk,’ 1839, vol. i. pl. 2. The mill is a small 
structure, no loftier than the head of the 
| horseman, who is conveying a sack to it; but 
do not regard this as cogent proof: the 
| artist had to get his mill into a limited space, 
and fourteenth century brasses are uncom- 
| promisingly conventional in treatment. 
No reader of Stevenson’s ‘ Catriona’ is 
| likely to forget the uncanny effect of the 
windmill below the horizon at the beginning 
of chapt. xxx, 
Mr. Abel Lake’s 

Ewing in her pretty story, 

mill,’ was a 70ft. tower, with round-house and 
| an outside gallery; but I cannot localise it 
| in any particular county. 

‘“The country is fiat, but the windmills 
lend a revolving animation to the scene,’’ is 
a pleasing sentence cited as from Hood's 
‘Letter from a young lady Lincolnshire 

ette é 1 dy in Lincolnshire. 
| I am sorry I cannot give a more precise 
reference. 

But the crown and flower of all literary 
windmills is that of Longellow’s charming, 
and to my mind, perfect gem of a folk-song, 
3ehold, a giant am I.’ 3 
There are several interesting. and some very 
| pleasant, lyrics scattered about in the books 

(a) and (c) above. 

But herewith an end. I hone no one will 
| quote at me Theophilus’s gibe at Macrinus i in 
the dramatist’s sense (‘ Virgin- Martyr,’ ii. 
| 2), though in another sense it is true. 


mill, celebrated by Mrs. 
‘ Jan o’ the Wind- 


t [whirligig] | 


[A little correspondence on ‘Windmills in 
Literature’ will be found at 8 S. ix. 448; 
| ¥ 9, 84, 199. Few of ~ quotations under 

windmill’ in the ‘N. E. D.’ are from history 
or from literature proper, elbow in figurative 
uses. Windmills from the antiquarian or 
practical point of view have been dealt with 
fairly often, especially the windmills of Sussex. 
See 10 S. vii. 149, 214, 276, 397, 413, and 12 Ss 
326, 453, 518. ‘Windmills in Heraldry ’ were 
discussed at cxlix. 279, 337, 373, 411, 449.] 


NCE UPON A TIME.’’—The earliest 

use of the phrase ‘once upon a 7 
recorded in the ‘ New English Dictionary ’ 
that of Bishop Berkeley in his ‘ Sipe 
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ii, 19, (1732) ; and its earliest recorded use | 


as the formula for beginning a tale is that 
of Burns in his ‘ Twa Dogs’ (1786). A 
much earlier use, however, than either of 
these (at least 137 years earlier) is found in 
George Peele’s ‘Old Wives’ Tale’ (1595). 
Moreover it is the formula. 
opens her winter night’s tale with ‘‘ Once 
upon a time, there was a king, or a lord, or 
giduke. 2.” 


Gammer Madge | 


| 





| 





The apparent levity of Gam- | 


mer’s speech would seem to indicate that the | 


formula had, even by this time, become 
stereotyped. (See ‘The Works of George 
Peele,’ edited by A. H. Bullen, vol. i, p. 508). 
Tuos. B. Stroup. 
The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 
NOTE UPON SHADWELL.—In Shad- 
well’s first comedy, ‘The Sullen Lovers ; 
or, The Impertinents,’ produced at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, 2 May, 1668; 4to. 1668; Act ITI, 
Emiiia snubbing the ridiculous poetaster 


Readers’ Queries. 


MAs08 SIMONS OF DRAGOONS.—In a 

pedigree of the family of Graves of 
Waterford, given in ‘Graves Memories of 
the Civil War,’ by F. R. Bates (1927) occurs 
‘* Major Simons of Dragoons who lost a leg 
at Bunker Hill and was Town Major of Dub- 
lay”? This pedigree, compiled from ‘the 
MSS. of the Rev. James Graves. the anti- 
quary, is substantially the same as one com- 





| municated to me many years ago and appar- 


| ently from the same source. 


From wills 


| which I abstracted before the burning of the 


Ninny (a caricature of the Hon. Edward | 


ce 


Howard) says: ‘“‘ your Playes are below the 
Dignity of a Mountebanks stage. 


Salvator | 


Winter wou’d have refus’d them.’’ The fol- | 


lowing advertisement which I have recently 
found in The True News: or Mercurius An- 
glicus, No, 36; 20-24 March, 1679-80, may 
serve aS an appropriate note to this refer- 
ence : 

The famous Dr. Salvator Winter, so well 
known over Europe, and in particular in Eng- 


land and Scotland (who for many years lived 
in King-Street in St. Giles in the Fields, and | 


next under God lengthened his days to the 99th 
year of his Age only by drinking constantly 
his Elixir) being lately dead. These are to 
certifie all Persons, that his Son Salvator 
Winter, educated under him, who hath like- 
wise spent many years in Travels and Voyages 
in Europe, Asia, and Affrica hath a House in 
the said King-Street at the Sign of St. Paul’s 
Head, over against the House his Father late 
dwelt in, where he is to be spoken with four 
days in the week, viz. Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays; and at his house on 


Little Tower-Hill near the Victualling-Office | 


on Mondays and Saturdays, where the True 
Elixir Vite is only prepared and made; and 
also all Cures in Physick and Chirurgery are 
most exactly performed. 

MontTaGue SUMMERS. 


“TSLAND UNIVERSE.” — The Oxford 
Dictionary (1901 volume) gives 1898 


| French of Pershore, Co. 


for this phrase, but alludes to a former use | 


of it. 
Summer Land,’ by A, J. Davis, p. 32 (Bos- 
ton, 1867). 

A. J. Epmunps. 
Cheltenham, Penn. 


It occurs in ‘ A Stellar Key to the | 


Irish Public Record Office, it appears that 
Major Simons’s father was John Simons of 
Cloristick, Co. Carlow, who died in 1710-11. 
I should be glad to know if it would be 
possible to find out anything about Major 
Simons and his Army service from the War 
Office records ? 
E, St. Joun Brooks. 


‘* PRITTISH ”? RATE.—In the accounts of 
the Mayor of Lyme Regis for 1649-50 is 


the following item:—‘‘ June 14th. Pd. Mr. 
Gibbs ffor the brittish Rate due ffor Coll- 
way in 1648 by Consent of Mr. Anthonie 


Ellesdon ... £2 8 0.’’ Colway was then 
a tithing adjacent to Lyme. It now forms 
part of the Borough. ‘‘ Brittish’’ has no 
local signification that I know of. What 
does it mean ? 

C. WANKLYN. 


‘(OLONEL ANTHONY HUNGERFORD.— 
Can anyone identify this Parliamentary 
officer? He was a Major at the siege of 
Worcester, 1646; raised a regiment to serve 
in Ireland, 1647; was wounded af the siege 
of Drogheda, and invalided home with a 
bullet in his head 1650. In 1653 he was a 
prisoner in the ‘‘Common Bench ”’ for debts 
contracted in raising his regiment, which 
was disbanded in 1654, and he died “ in 
great poverty ’’ 9 June, 1657 (where?). He 
married Chrysogon, daughter of George 
Worcester, gent. 
(she was a Popish recusant), and had Chry- 
sogon, b. 1639, and A(nthony), b. 1640. 
Colt-Hoare, in ‘ Hungerfordiana,’ gives him 
up. The ‘D.N.B.’ suggests, but without 
offering any evidence, that he was a brother 
of Anthony Hungerford, the Royalist, who 

died the same year. 

O. G. Knapp. 
“ Lowesmoor,” 


S. Osmund’s Road, Parkstone. 
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‘Hi OUTER TEMPLE, — Can any of 
your readers say whether the Outer 
Temple, which stood on the site of Exeter 
House, and was displaced by Exeter Build- 
ings, was ever one of the Inns of Court or 
connected with them in any way, or give 
any information in regard to it? 
ArtTHur W, Marks. 


JMIGRATION OF HAMPDEN AND 

CROMWELL FRUSTRATED. — In 
Macaulay’s ‘ Critical and Historical Essays,’ 
vol. i., p. 455 (1884 edition) (‘ Lord Nugent’s 
Memorials of Hampden’), is the following 
passage :— 

Hampden determined to leave England .. . 
[He was accompanied by his kinsman Oliver 
Cromwell] . . . The cousins took their pas- 
sage in a vessel which lay in the Thames, 
which was bound for North America. They 
were actually on board, when an order of 
council appeared, by which the ship was pro- 
hibited from sailing. Seven other ships, filled 
with emigrants, were stopped at the same 
time. 

Who is the authority for this statement ? 

Frepx. C. WHITE. 


HE DIET OF THE CRETANS.—I find 
that the ancient Cretans used as food, 
olives, pomegranates, dates, figs, oranges, 
lemons, and pomi del adamo, also wheat, 
malvasie, muscadine, leaticke berries, grena- 
diers, carnobiers, melons, and _ other 
fruits (?). 

Would readers give me the meaning of the 
words in italics and furnish me with other 
articles of diet of the ancient Cretans ? 


G. H. 


‘HE PEG-TOP SPINNING.—What is the 
initial rate of motion of a peg-top spin- 
ning? It is high, but what even approxi- 
mately I do not know. 
J. C, W. 


ETTERS OF EMERSON.—I am prepar- 
ing an authorized edition of the hitherto 
unpublished letters of Ralph Waldo Emer- | 
son, which I wish to make as nearly com- 
plete as I can, May I ask through ‘ N. and 
Q.’ for information regarding the where- | 
abouts of his letters, particularly those in | 
private possession ? | 
R. L. Rusk. 


Columbia University, 
New York, U.S.A. 
JICTORIAN ORNAMENTS, — Fun _ is | 
sometimes poked at what are called Vic- 
torian ornaments, such as wax flowers under | 
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glass covers, and elaborately gilt mantelpiece 
clocks and vases, Were these, however 
British productions, or were they made jn 
France and exported to England as examples 
of French taste ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas, 


! LL MAX.—When Almack’s was the fash- 

ionable West End assembly room, there 
was a place in the East End called All Max 
celebrated for the revels of jack tars, coal 
heavers, dustmen, etc., and also visited by 
Pierce Egan’s Corinthian Tom and Jerry. Is 
anything known about this latter place, and 
where it was situated ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lwvcas. 
The Mount, Northwood, Middlesex, 


i INCKLEY.—Wanted, the Hinckley arms 


~ and information of a Mrs. or Miss 
(Lucy ?) Hinckley, second wife of Robert 
Stone, of Midwood House, Staffs., and 


3oylestone, Derbyshire. This marriage took 
place between 1822 and 1832, and the lady 
at one time rented rooms in the Bishop's 
Palace, Lichfield. 

Anna Seward, the writer, in a_ letter 
dated Lichfield, 1795, and addressed to Mrs, 
Parry Price of Chester, speaks of “the 
sudden death of your and my relation, Miss 
Hinckley.”’ Further references show that 
Mrs, Price’s husband was of the family of 
Price (once Lloyds), of Bryn y Pys, Flint 
and Castle Lyons, Ireland. , 

I should like particulars of this Seward, 
Price and Hinckley relationship. 


M. A. H. 


ZACHARY HICKS. — Lieutenant, R.N,, 
with Captain Cook; first saw the S.E. 
extremity of Australia (now named Point 
Hicks), in April, 1770. Is anything more 
known of this man? When and where did 
he die? 
AUSSIE. 
HERALDIC QUERY.—Can anyone iden- 
tify the following coat-of-arms? Three 
bars; on a chief, three leopards’ faces. The 
tinctures are not available. The coat was in 
use about 1750, and is perhaps that of an 
Trish family. 
R. F. W. 


APTIST MINISTERS. — Where can I 
get particulars of the services of Bap- 
st I want to trace a Baptist 
minister at Whitehaven in the mid-eight- 
eenth century, 
C. Roy Hupteston. 
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Replies. " 


THE SIDDONS SHAKESPEARE 
RELICS 
(clxi, 191, 230). 
HE story of the gloves is as follows. In a, 
letter dated Philadelphia, April 3, 1874, | 
Fanny Kemble wrote: 
Young Mr. Furness, the son of my dear and 
yenerated spiritual pastor and master, the 
editor of Shakespeare, comes occasionally with | 
his wife and passes an evening with me. I was 
so much pleased with the enthusiastic devotion 
to his laborious task of his Variorum Shake- 
speare that I gave him the _ pair of 
Shakespeare’s gloves Cecilia Comble left me 
in her will, and which had come to her mother, 
Mrs. Siddons, from Mrs. Garrick. I also gave 
him a pretty drawing of myself, while I was 
reading, by the daughter of Richard Lane, 
the artist, my father’s intimate friend 
That precious bequest of Shakespeare’s gloves | 
reached me one evening while I was giving a 
reading in Boston, and occasioned me such an | 
emotion of delight and surprise that one of the | 
few times when I made blunders in my text 
was when I resumed my reading after finding 
them in the room to which I retired for rest 
in the middle of my performance. My Boston 
audience were my friends; and I think if I 
told them the cause of the mistakes I made, 
when I resumed my seat and my book, they 
would have sympathized with me and _ par- 
doned me. Perhaps they would have liked 
me to shcw them the gloves, which I never 


showed to any American that he did not 
directly put his hand into one of them. 
The exception to this was my dear and |} 


reverend Dr. Furness, who hardly seemed to 
dare to touch them; but “‘ reverence, the angel 
of this world,” had blessed him with its 
influence (‘Further Records,’ 1890, i. 37). 
The ‘‘ spiritual pastor and master ’’ was 
the Rev. Dr. William Henry Furness (1802- 
1896), in his day a noted Unitarian minister 
of Philadelphia. ‘‘ Young Mr. Furness ’”’ 
was Dr. Horace Howard Furness (1833-1912) 
the elder, who in 1871 published the first 
volume of his Variorum Edition of Shake- 
speare, and who bequeathed his Shakespear- 
lan library and collection of relics to his 
son, Dr, Horace Howard Furness (1865-1930) 
the younger. The latter, who continued his 
father’s editorial work, bequeathed the books | 
and relics to the University of Philadelphia, | 
together with $100,000 endowment for their | 
maintenance, I am told that a room is now 
ing prepared at the University (which is in 
Philadelphia), for their reception. 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


Boston, U.S.A. 


FUSSELL FAMILY IN SOMERSET- 

SHIRE (clxi. 208, 251). — In reply to 
Mr, Wittis Watson on this query I would 
say that Wadbury is in the parish of Mells, 
in the Frome district, the name apparently 
being originally confined to the earthwork 
which is described and illustrated in E, J. 
Burrow’s ‘ Ancient Earthworks and Camps 
of Somerset.’ It is now applied also to the 


| very picturesque valley of the stream which 


flows from Mells to Elm, then through Vallis 


| on its way to the Somerset river Frome at 


the spot now known as Spring Gardens, near 
the much older Bradford’s Bridge, which 


| Mr. Watson may see mentioned in the Quar- 


ter Sessions Records, There are at Mells a 
Wadbury House and a Wadbury Farm. It 


| is Wadbury House which was one of the 


residences of the Fussells, who for long 
carried on an edge-tool manufactory in the 
Wadbury Vale and elsewhere in the district. 
This business came to an end by about 1890: 
I remember that there were employés of the 
firm living at Elm after the extension of the 
franchise in 1884-85, The earliest reference 
that I know to this business is in Collinson’s 
‘History of Somerset’ (published in 1791), 
where, under ‘ Mells,’ the ‘‘ romantick nar- 
row valley called Wadbury ’’ is mentioned 
and there is a note: 

It is worthy of remark that in this seques- 
tered vale there are two iron forges which at 
this period are carrying on a trade, little 
inferior, in point of extension, to those in the 
northern part of this kingdom. All the 
western counties are supplied at these manu- 
facturies with every iron implement of hus- 
bandry, and their connexions extend to the 
European and American continents. 

I believe the name ‘‘ Fussell’’ on edge- 
tools was thought of sufficient value for ano- 
ther firm to take it. over when the local manu- 
facture came to an end. 

One of the places of residence of the Fussell 
family was at Chantry, in the civil parish of 
Whatley, where there is a church built in 
1846 by Sir George Gilbert Scott at the cost, 
I understand, of one or more members of the 
family. At the same time a new ecclesias- 
tical parish was formed, and in Kelly’s ‘Som- 
ersetshire’ (‘ County Topographies ’), pub- 
lished about 1875, the living was said to be 
in the gift of the Rev. James G. C. Fussell, 
of the Chantry (a neighbouring mansion), 
“lord of the manor and principal land- 
owner.’’ So far as I know, there is no mem- 


| ber of this Fussell family now living in the 


district, I have just noticed an allusion to 


| them more than a century ago in E, Green’s 
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‘Bibliotheca Somersetensis,’ where is men- 
tion of ‘‘a sermon occasioned by the death 
of the late Mrs. Fussell, wife of Thomas 
Fussell, esq. (of Mells), preached at the 
Methodist Chapel, Frome, Nov. 14th, 1819, 
by Theophilus Lessey,’’ published at Bristol 
in 1820, together with a poetical tribute by 
W. G. Horner, J. Cougs. 
Wellington, Somerset. 
‘IR MARTIN STUTEVILLE (clx. 460; 

elxi. 34, 196, 265).—The ‘ Dictionnaire 
de la Noblesse’ (vii. 558) traces this family 
in France from Robert, Sieur de Estouteville 
en Caux in Normandy,, who accompanied 
William in the Conquest of England, 1066, 
to its extinction in 1540, and mentions cer- 
tain younger sons who settled in England. 
Dugdale, in the ‘ Baronagium,’ traces the 
English line somewhat differently from the 
Conquest to 1312-3. In Harl. Soe., Vol. 
Ixxxiii., ‘ Knights of Edward I,’ is some 
account of the Stutevilles living 1252 to 1326. 
The Yorkshire Visitations trace a family of 
Estoutevile or Stoutville through six gen- 
erations to 1665 at Hunmanby, and in the 
church there is an inscription: ‘‘ Here lyes 
ye body of the Worthy Robeart Stoutville 
Esq?., His good Lady, and three Sons, all 
men of bright parts, 1722.’’ The last male 
of this family was buried at Hunmanby, 
4 Feb., 1721/2, when representation of his 
line passed to the descendants of his sister 
Jane, wife of John Close of Richmond. The 
arms used by the Hunmanby family, viz., 
Barry arg. and gu. a lion rampant sa., were 
the same as those borne by the Sieurs de 
Kstouteville, and used by John de Stutevill of 
Kekington, Derby, in 1314, but the connec- 
tion of the various English branches of the 
family is not yet clear, According to Dug- 
dale, Patrick de Stuteville, c. 1150, held the 
Manor of Skipwith, and his descendants took 
that name. Representation of the senior line 
in England passed to the Wakes. 

C. Moor. 


St: TARSITIUS (clxi. 245).—St. Tarsicius 

is a well-known saint—an acolyte mar- 
tyred in 258 B.c, (the year of the martyrdom 
of St. Sixtus and St. Lawrence), while carry- 
ing the Reserved Sacrament to confessors in 
prison. Pope Damasus set up an inscrip- 
tion to him in the Catacomb of San Callisto. 
Full details will be found in Matheson and 
Tuker’s ‘ Handbook to Christian and Eccle- 
siastical Rome,’ part i., pp. 428, 429—and in 
any good martyrology. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Is this not the same name as Tarsicius? 
This one was a young boy who suffered mar. 
tyrdom in the third century. As the Chris 
tians then were under persecution, there was 
a custom (not necessary in peaceful times) of 
entrusting the Sacred consecrated Host to 
some intelligent, brave person, the least 
likely to be noticed, to convey it to some 
suffering prisoner awaiting martyrdom, A 
brutal pagan mob waylaid this brave boy 
and stoned him to death, hoping to force 
from him what he carried under his gar. 
ments. Even though they searched his life. 
less body, nothing was found, but God (the 
Son) worked a miracle by allowing the Host 
to disappear that His Sacramental Body 
might not be desecrated. The pagans, awe 
struck at this divine interference. fled in ter. 
ror,—thus some Christians were able to 
rescue the body and bury it in the Cemetery 
of St. Callistus in Rome. Later a suitable 
inscription was put there saying why he 
died. He is venerated on Oct. 7. Some of 
his relics, I believe, are in a chapel, beneath 
an effigy of him, at Campion House, Thorn- 
bury Road, Osterley, Middlesex. The 
Superior there would give further particulars 

H. WIperrorce. 


Little is known of St. Tarsitius, but that 
little is of interest to students of the history 
of the early Christian Church. He was an 
acolyte of one of the cenieteries on the Appian 
Way, perhaps the cemetery of St. Callistus, 
and was taking the Blessed Sacrament to 
absent Christians at Rome, when he was 
assailed by pagan soldiers, who jeered at him 
and tried to deprive him of his sacred bur- 
den, ‘Tarsitius resisted and died from the 
effect of the blows that he received, He was 
buried in the papal vault near Pope Zephyr- 
inus; in the fourth century Pope Damasus 
composed an appropriate epitaph. — Rossi 
has written at some length on him in his 
book on subterrancan Rome. His feast is 
observed on Aug. 15. T. P. A. 


Does ‘‘ B’’ know of the earliest work—now 
rather a rarity—of that wayward but attrac- 
tive character, F. W. Rolfe (‘‘ Frederick 
Baron Corvo’’)? It is called ‘‘ Tarcissus, 
The Boy Martyr of Rome, In the Diocletian 
Persecution, A.D. cccri1.’’ It was printed 
in 1880, and I suppose more or less pub- 
lished, as it is priced six-pence. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


Deu PRE (clxi. 245). — There is a Latin 


letter from Dupré de Kernogavic, of 
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Stoke Newington, Middl., to Sir H. Sloane, 
1744, among the Sloane MSS. (4077 f. 337). | 
Duprez is frequently found in America. 

J. ARDAGH. 


OHN WALLACE, H.E.I.C.S. (clxi, 175, 
J 229). — Thanks to the kindness of three 
friends—Mrss Anstey,-Masor Hopson, and 
Me. W. T. Orrewrt—I have now been 
able to get a good deal of information con- 
nected with John Wallace Senior and 
Junior. Some particulars of the ancestry of 
Wallace senior will be found in Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1858, pp. 1270-1. Accord- 
ing to this account the family was long set- 
tled in Northumberland. The father of 
John Wallace, sen., was a London contractor, 
living in Golden Square. The registers of 
St, Paul’s, Covent Garden, contain the bap- 
tisms of his eleven children between 1766 and 
1789. One of them, Thomas Hull Wallace, 
M.C.S. (b. 1774), died 24 April, 1800, and is 
buried in St. Mary’s Cemetery, Madras. His 
elder brother John (1771-1846) was father of 
the following children :— 

(1) John Wallace, born Madras, 13 Aug., 
1795; Cadet, Madras N.I. 1810; Colonel 
Madras N.I.; Brigadier 2nd Class, Com- 
manding Saugor, where he died 30 May, 
1849, 

(2) Thomas Wallace, born Negapatam, 24 
Dec., 1798; Cadet, Madras N.I., 1819; 
Capt., 49th Madras N.I. ; retired 1838; d. 29 
Nov., 1844, 

(3) James Wallace, b Negapatam, August, 
1800; Cadet, Madras N.I., 1820; Capt., 23rd 
M.N.I.; d. Palaveram, 19 May, 1831. | 

As to John Wallace, junior (1777-1814), his 
ancestry is established as follows :— 

1. The Rev. John Wallace, Protestant 
Dissenting Minister of Limerick. had issue : 
1, Robert Wallace, and 2, William Wallace, 
of Limerick, living 1814. 

Robert Wallace, a Limerick merchant, had 
issue : 

(1) John Wallace, of whom presently. 


11 Oct., 1785; Cadet, 1803; Captain, 2nd 
Madras Light Cavalry; shot on parade by a | 
Sowar of his regiment at Secunderabad, | 
19 May, 1827, s.p. Marr., 1817, Elizabeth | 
Ann, eldest child of the Ven. Josiah Thomas, | 
Archdeacon of Bath, and his wife Susanna | 
Isabella Thomas, b. 1794; she marr. (2) Col. | 
Brunton, and (3) G. Downes, and died 1882. 
(3) Mary, living 1814. 

(4) Susan, living 1814. 
John Wallace, bapt. 17 Avril, 1777, died 
at Madras, 1814. Marr. Annette Gertrude, 


| 9 feet 10 inches in circumference at 3 


dau, of Cornelius Jacobus Van der Graf, 
last Dutch Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope; she was living 1844. They had 
issue :— 

(1) Robert Tierney Wallace born Karikal, 
8 July, 1799; Cadet, Madras, 1816; Lt.-Col. 
42nd M.N.I.; retired 14 Dec., 1846; died 
suddenly at Bath, 2 May, 1864. 

(2) John Charles Wallace, born at Com- 
baconum, 6 Aug., 1801; Cadet, Madras, 1820; 
Major, 8th Madras Lt. Cavalry; died in 
camp at Upal, Haidarabad, 28 Feb., 1844. 

(3) Annette Clara, b. 26 Nov., 1802; d. 
Guildford, 9 Oct., 1888. Marr. at St. 
George’s Cathedral, Madras, 17 May, 1820, 
William Hudleston, M.C.S. (1793-1855), and 
had issue, 

(4) Susan E . . . marr. Josiah Andrew 
Hudleston, M.C.S. (1799-1865). brother of 
William, and had issue. She d. 15 Oct., 
1837; bur, in St. George’s Cathedral, 
Madras, 

(5) A dau., marr. M. de la Villebrune, 
and had issue. 

(6) Tierney Elizabeth, mar. at the Hotel 
of the British Ambassador at Paris, and 
afterwards at the Roman Catholic Church, 
15 June, 1832, Alfred, Viscount Sutton de 
Clonard, 

(7) Geraldina Eugenia, born 17 Jan., 1811; 
died at Wells, 24 May, 1820; bur. Wells 
Cathedral, M.TI. 

There still remains to be identified James 
Wallace, born at Newry, Co. Down, and 
aged 21 years and 2 months on 21 Jan., 1791; 
Lieut. M.N.I.; died March, 1794. 


C. Roy Hupteston. 


HE OLDEST ENGLISH TREES (clxi. 
173, 210, 228, 249, 266).—At Hawsted, 
Suffolk, there are three immense plane-trees, 
said to have been planted there at the time 
of Queen Elizabeth’s visit as guest of Sir 
William Drury in 1578. They are men- 


| tioned by Cullum in his ‘ History of Haw- 
sted’ (1813), thus: 
(2) Edmond Wallace, b. Limerick; bapt. 


There are three of these . . . the largest is 


feet 

above the ground; the others are not much 
smaller: all of them at the height of about 
8 feet, divide into branches, which spread 
every way near 20 feet from the trunk. 

They are not mentioned, however, by Lou- 
don (1838), who tells of one at Lambeth 
Palace whose trunk was 4ft. 6in. diameter. 

I saw the Hawsted plane-trees in 1924. 
They were three magnificent specimens in 
perfect vigour, and I have photographs of 
them. The leaf of one, before me now, is 
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1ldins. from end of stalk to tip. 

Though planes are said to have been intro- 
duced into England by Lord Bacon (b. 1561; 
d. 1627), Turner reports in 1541 having seen 

‘two very yong trees in England.”’ 

These Hawsted trees must rank amongst the 
oldest, and certainly amongst the finest and 
most flourishing, in England. 


H. 


As surmised by ‘“‘S.,’’ at the last refer- 
ence, the commentator has something to say 
about the old oak mentioned by Tennyson in 

‘Aylmer’s Field.’ This is what W. T. 
Webb writes (p. 51 of his edition of ‘Aymer’s 
Field,’ published by Macmillan in 1891) :— 


The 95 had been branded with the letters 
I. R. (=John Rex or King), denoting that it 
had cae so marked in the reign of King John. 
The marks thus burnt into the bark “of the 
tree had been concealed from view by the over- 
growth of fresh bark, which falling off cen- 
uries after, had disclosed the ancient brand. 
A writer in Notes and Queries (Sept. 25, 1880) 
tells us of a tree that was cut down in Sher- 
wood Forest, which bore a cipher indicating 
King John’s reign. The mark was eighteen 
inches within the tree, and a little more 
than a foot from the centre. Other trees cut 
down on the same occasion were incised or 
stamped with marks of the reigns of James I., 
and of William and Mary. Oaks and yews 
attain to a great age; ‘ William the Con- 


. Drury. 


| The 


| ticon Anglicanum,’ tom. i.., 


queror’s Oak ” in Windsor Park is known to 


be at least 1,200 years old. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 
In G. C. Nuttall’s 
Grow,’ 1913, is the following remark in the 
chapter upon the Holly-tree :— 


‘Trees and How They | 


The trunk will branch from top to bottom | 


and is usually 30 to 40 feet high, but much 
larger trees than this are sometimes found, 
as for instance one at Claremont (Surrey) 86 
feet high. Since the Holly grows so slowly 


| order to obtain estates, etc., 


and Portsmouth. I shall be glad to send a 
copy of my paper to your correspondent if 
he would like one, 

R. Stewart-Browy, 


THE PRIORY OF ST. THOMAS OF CAN. 

TERBURY, ROYSTON (clxi, 246), — 
‘Notitia Monastica,’ by Thos. Tanner, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, 1744, p. 185, gives the 
following :— 

A Priory of Black Canons of the foundation 
of Eustace de More, and his nephew Ralph of 
Rochester, temp. H. II., and by them com- 
mended to the patronage of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, the ‘hen newly canonized martyr— 
site, etc., were granted to Robert 
Chester, Esquire, o.e of the gentlemen of the 
privy chamber, 32. H. 8. 

The notes direct to ‘ Monasticon Angli- 
canum,’ tom, ii., p. 264, and to many other 
sources of inform tion, Statute 52 Hen. 
VIII, c. xliv (in ‘astall’s edition) refers to 
the Priory Chure: being made the Parish 
Church by the na ‘e of St. John Baptist. 

On 672, Yorks, appears Codenham 
Church, given pretty early in the reign of 
Henry II by Eustace de Merch for the 
founding of a Nunnery, which was instituted 
by his wife Alice of St. Quintin. (‘ Monas- 
p. 910). 
ALFRED WELBY. 

Lt.-Col. 


ILGRIM FATHERS BEARING ARMS 
(clxi. 245).—Barry of six or and gu. on 

a bend sa. three escallops of the first, are 
the arms of Lightfoot, of London. The only 
person like’-- to adopt these arms would be 
a stranger in blood, applying for them in 
bequeathed on 
the condition of his assuming by Royal 


| Licence the name and arms of the testator. 


it is suggested that this tree may have been | 


in the primeval forest in North Surrey. 
ARTHUR W. WATERS. 


THE WOODEN HAND (elxi. 245). — In 
‘Notes on the Chester Hand or Glove,’ 
a paper which I contributed to the Journal 
of the Chester Archeological Society, vol. xx. 
(1914), I collected, with all the information 
I could find about the Chester example, some 
references to the use of a similar symbol 
elsewhere. Several were obtained from early 
volumes of ‘N. and Q.’ I did not find that 


one was used in the city of London. The 
places were Liverpool, Macclesfield, Exeter, 
Barnstaple, Honiton, Southampton, New- 


port (I. of W.), Goldsithney, near Helston, 





The escallop, or escallop-shell, was the pil- 
grims’ badge in their expedition to holy 
shrines. It was also a symbol of the Apostle 
St, James the Great, who is generally drawn 
in the garb of a pilgrim. 

It is found in ‘‘ Armorie,’”’ as it was orig- 
inally called, as early as the time of Henry 
III, and. is now quite a common charge 
used in heraldry. It is sometimes used to 
denote a “‘ difference,’’ but is not one of the 
recognized marks of cadency. " 

Ss. &. 


FP DEVIL’S ARROWS AND THE ST. 
DUZEC MENHIR (clxi, 65. 124, 176, 
214, 233). — I regret that I repeated the evi- 
dently erroneous surmise that the Robin | 


9 


Hood’s Stone at Allerton was originally part 
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i) 

of the Calder circle. I had not, like R.S-B., 
yersonal local knowledge, but repeated the 
statement sent in a letter by a member of 
a firm who moved it when building, and who 
had taken the photograph sent me with the 
letter. 

The statement of R.S.B. is confirmed by 
reference to Sir J. B, Simpson’s book (1868) 
o ‘Archaic Sculpturings’ which ‘has 





plates of the Calder Stones (I am glad to | 


hear these are not scattered), and also rather 
a detailed description, not mentioning ver- 


tical grooves, such as those on the Robin | 
of English Churches,’ by Francis Bond, Oxf. 


Hood’s Stone. 
All this, however, does not in the least 


alter or weaken the evidence I detailed as to | 
the purpose for which the grooves on this 


and similar stones were formed. 
ALFRED WATKINS. 
‘Hereford. 
(JRDINARIES OF NEWGATE (clxi. 190, 
229).— For Thomas P'irney, who was an 
author and literary criti¢-’see an article by 
Mr. H, O. White in the XVth volume of 
‘Essays and Studies ’ (English Association). 
G. C. Moors Smiru. 


|‘ (NEW ”’ (clxi. 


Any information concerning David Water- 
house (m. Esther ——?), whose son was bap- 
tized 1773 (see clix. 10), also as David, would 
be of great interest. 

Joun A. Rupert JONES. 

Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


S WILGEFORTIS: BIBLIOGRAPHY 
* (clxi. 174, 215).—See also ‘N. and Q.’ 
clii. 126; 10 S. iv. 230, 395, 517- v. 205, 273; 
the Ousel, Journal of Bedford School, No. 
598, Mar. 4, 1925 (two sonnets addressed to 
St. W.):—‘ Dedications and Patron Saints 


Univ, Press, 1914, p. 143, with illustration 
of this Saint’s statue in Westminster Abbey. 


S. 


225, 269). — The form 
‘* snewed ”? given by Skeat in ‘ Cant. 


| Tales,’ ‘ Prol.,’ 345 (the Frankleyn) is appar- 


| held on movable dates are 


ARMS OF BROWNE (clxi. 207, 250). — 
I regret that I confused the wives of the | 


Winch brothers, both of their surnames being 
Browne, The stone I referred to was that 
of Dorothy, wife of ‘‘ Sir’’ Richard Winch. 
On a pewter dish now among the church 
plate at Sedgebrook, Lincs., appear the arms 
of Winch impaling a roundle between two 
bendlets. It was probably a piece of secular 
plate bought for that church, as no connexion 
is known between Winch and Sedgebrook. 

I now find that Papworth gives, Argent a 
pellet between two bends sable for Broune of 
Bedfordshire, the county from which the 
Winches also sprang. 

I am much obliged for the replies; there is 

no need now to consider Pinchbeck. 


G. 8. G 


ENRY WATERHOUSE (clxi. 101, 140, 

233).—Mr. A. W. Warernovuse, querist 
at clix. 10 (s.v. ‘ David Waterhouse ’), in- 
forms me that probate of the above officer’s 
will was granted 14 Aug., 1812, to his father, 
William Waterhouse (see Gentleman’s Maga- 
zme for August, 1812). Further, that the 
| will of the latter was proved 6. Aug., 1822, 


| herits his property in New South Wales, 
ete, ete, 


a 


| Mr. 


‘N. E. D.’ 


S. 


ARISH FEASTS ON MOVABLE DATES 

(clxi. 209). — Several instances of fairs 
mentioned in 
Lysons’s ‘ History of Devon,’ pp. xxxv-viii. 
The object seems to have been to reduce the 
number of public holidays. Is it permissible 
to point out that one of the places in the 
Cornish list (ante p. 209), North Petherwin, 
is in the county of Devon though not in the 
diocese of Exeter? 

M. 


IOGRAPHICAL DETAILS WANTED 
(clxi. 102, 141, 196). — May I reply to 
H, Askew at the last reference. In 
‘Lyric Gems of Scotland’ I find the fol- 
lowing note: 

““ Ca’ the Ewes to the Knowes” was written 
by Isabel Pagan, a native of New Cumnock in 
Ayrshire. She was rather a singular character, 


ently not recognized by the 


(Vol, ix. p 333). 


| of dissolute habits, but possessing a fund of wit 


and humour. In transmitting this song to the 
“Museum,” Burns, who does not appear to 
have known the author, says, “‘ This song is in 
the true Scottish taste, yet I do not know that 
either air or words were ever in print before.” 
Mortet Hamitton-Scort. 


HE POTTER AND THE CLAY (clx. 206, 
286, 374; clxi. 51).—In the tale ‘ Der 


| Narr’ of Josef Mihlberger, a young German 


| in which his granddaughter Maria Water. | author from Czechoslovakia, I find this pas- 


sage: 
Die Natur hat hier wie ein kunstgewandter 
Tépfer gehandelt: Mit viel Mihe und Sorgfalt 
und aus grosser Liebe hat er ein edles and kost- 
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bares Gefass  geschaffen. In tibermiitiger 
Freude hat er es ein einzigesmal mit dem besten 
Weine angefiillt, daraus *setrunken und dann 
in einen Winkel zu den anderen abgelegten Din- 
gen gestellt. Und einmal stiess er es, halb aus 
Unv orsichtigkeit, halb aus Laune, mit dem 
Fusse zur Seite, dass es fiel und zerbrach. 


The tale ‘Der Narr’”’ appeared in Muhl- 
berger’s volume ‘ Fest des Lebens’ (Adam 
Kraft Verlag, Karlsbad-Drahowitz 1931). 


Orro F. Basier. 
YAN’S PIPES (clxi. 190).—I have heard 
them frequently in various parts of 


Sicily in recent years. 
Harry K. Hupson. 


NHE SHROPSHIRE “LOGGERHEADS” 
(clvi. 227).--‘‘ The Loggerheads’”’ as an 


inn sign is not confined to Shropshire. At 
the foot of Moel Famma, between Ruthin and 
Mold, there is an inn known by this name. 
There is, or was, one also at Boston in Lin- 
colnshire, but its sign was enlarged by the 
word ‘‘ Three,’’ that is it is or was known as 
‘““The Three Loggerds.’ Professor Weekley 
says the sign existed till lately in Notting- 
ham, where ‘‘ The Loggerheads ’’ in Narrow 
Marsh is mentioned in 1733 as the haunt of 
a local ‘‘ fence’? known as ‘‘ Tobias,’’ who 
had dealings with Dick Turpin. the landlord 
being Lanky Dobbs and the landlady Boun- 
cing Bella, 

Weekley says the sign at Moel Famma, 
painted about 1782 by Richard Wilson, 
shows two faces with the legend ‘‘ We three 
Loggerheads be,’’ an example of that native 
wit which Charles Reade describes as ‘‘ light 
and playful | as a tap of the old English 
quar terstaff.’ 

C. J. Monson Fitzjohn, ‘ Quaint Signs of 
Olde Inns,’ mentions a similar sign at Boston 
and says that at one time it was an ex- 
tremely favourite one for inns. 

Weekley says these signs illustrate the 
original sense of the word ‘ loggerhead,” 
which was equivalent to “ blockhead.”” —_Dis- 
cussing the etymology of the word in ‘ More 
Words, Ancient and Modern,’ he says that 
in the sevententh century the name was 
given by sailors to an iron rod with a bulb 
at the end, which, when heated, was plunged 
into a tar-bucket in order to liquefy the 
contents. A somewhat similar appliance 
used for the heating of ‘‘ flip,’’ a beverage 
both on board ship ‘and in the inn kitchen, 
gave rise to the expression “ to get to log- 
gerheads,”’ indicating that the loggerhead was 
used as a weapon. To prevent this use, it 


was frequently found advisable to chain the | 
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Pasar to the fireplace. 

Several years ago there was an inn sity. 
ated in a passage connecting the Bigg Market 
to Pudding Chare in Neweastle- -upon-Tyne, 
known as ‘‘ Hell’s Kitchen,’’ on account of 
the frequent quarrels amongst the customers, 
To prevent its use as a weapon, the logger. 
head was chained as stated. 

As a lad I often heard the word ‘‘ logger. 
head ’’ applied to moths, possibly on account 
of the habit of these creatures to fly about 
naked lights, a thing which a being endowed 
with commonsense would not be expected to 
do. 

H. Askew, 

Spennymoor. 

EGACY SERMONS (clx. 460; clxi. 17, 

34, 50, 89, 140, 215). — Henry Airey, of 
Trimdon, Co, Durham, by will dated and 
proved at Durham in 1680, gave the sum of 
five shillings yearly out of lands in Trim. 
don, to a minister that shall preach a ser- 
mon yearly on this day of his death; and 
another five shillings out of the interest of 
£50 bequeathed to the poor of the parish of 
Trimdon, to the minister for the commem- 
oration sermon.—Surtees’ ‘ History of Dur- 
ham’ (1816), ii. 109. 

J. W. Fawcert. 


EDIGREE OF BARTON (clxi, 226).—For 
the family of Harriett Johnston Mr. 
Gray should refer to Shirley’s ‘ History of 
Monaghan,’ p. 162. In a short account of 
the Johnston family, of Fort Johnston, it is 
stated that, 

The elder line of the Johnstons of Trough was 
represented at the Revolution in 1688 by Baptist 
Johnston . killed at Glaslough in what has 
been called "The Battle of Drumbanagher. He 
left two daughters and co-heirs, one of whom 
married into the family of Barton, of the 
County of Donegal. 

This is the same family as Barton of Bowe 
Island. The time between the death of 
Baptist Johnston (1688) and marriage of 
Gustavus Barton (c¢. 1772) is too long for 
father and daughter. Probably the co-heirs 
were really grand- daughters of Baptist John- 
ston. 

H. J.B. 


The following may help Mr. E. S$. 
by locating William Barton: 

Deed of 1713 between John Drury of City 
of Dublin gent. and William Barton of 
Thomastown, Co, Louth, Esq. 

J. D. in consideration of £250 paid by 
Wm. Barton granted the lands of Phillips 
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town 143 acres in psh of Ardsallage, Barony 
of Navan, Co, Meath. 
H. C. Drury. 


ATES WANTED (clxi, 175, 191, 232.—(6) 
The song ‘ To-morrow ’ was composed by 
John Collins sometime before 1793, and sung 
by him in his monologue entertainment ‘ The 
Brush, for rubbing off the Rust of Care.’ In 
1804 he published it in the collection of his 
sngs and poems entitled ‘ Scripscrapologia, 
or Collins’s Doggerel Dish of All Sorts,’ and 
in 1807 it appeared, with the music, in ‘ The 
English Musical Repository.’ It was also 
published in ‘The British Orpheus’ (no 
date, but probably about 1810), where it is 


sated that the music was composed by W. | 
It was evidently very popular for | 


Reeve. 
Pitts, of 6, Great St. Andrew Street, Seven 
Dials, published it as a broadside 


ballads in the Bodleian (vol. iv. no. 64). 
BENJAMIN WALKER. 
59, Sutton Road, Erdington. 
nae er WANTED (clxi. 246).—‘ The Ladies 
Calling’ is entered in ‘The Term Cata- 
logues,’ 24 Nov. 1673 (Arber’s edition, i. 152). At 


p. 625 Professor Arber indicates the author: | 
ship thus: “ R. Allestree, or Lady Pakington, | 


or Abp. R. Sterne. 
Allestree. ”’ 

These three persons are among the candi- 
dates for the authorship of ‘The Whole Duty 
of Man’ (1659)). Dorothy, Lady Pakington 
died in 1679; Richard Sterne, Archbishop of 
York, died in 1683; but the most probable 
author, according to the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ was Dr. Richard Alles- 
tree (1619-1681), Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, and 
Provost of Eton. As a royalist he fought in 
the Civil War before taking orders. 

; L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 

By a strange coincidence this question ap- 
peared on same day as the publication in the 
Bookman of ‘ Literary Secrets,’ an article by 
me on the authorship of this book, with full 
Eoesehy. See Bookman October 1931, pp. 


It was probably by R. 


The ‘ Ladies’ Calling ’ forms the fifth succes- | 
a dozen which the concealed | 


sive work of 
author wrote. First printed in 1667, it passed 
through eight, or more, editions between 
1667 and 1720. 

As yet it is a little too early to say definitely 


who wrote it, but the net of evidence and con- | 


jecture is closing in, at long last, on the actual 


author, after a century or more of discussion | 


and attempted detection. This much can now 
plainly said. 
despite the allegation on the tomb of Lady 
Dorothy Pakington. 
W. JAGGARD. 
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ballad. | 


A copy of this is in the Douce collection of 


The author was not a woman, | 


| ally, it does not ‘‘ read.’ 
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The Library. 


in the Wake of Napoleon, being the Memoirs 
(1807-1809) of Kerdinand von Funck. 
Edited and Selected with an Introduction 
by Oakley Williams. (The Bodley Head. 
18s, net.). 


J,HESE are the Memoirs of a Saxon gen- 
tleman who played an important part at 
the Court of the Elector, afterwards King, 
Frederick Augustus I of Saxony in the days 
when Napoleon was overturning German life 
and custom and the relations between the 
several German states. Funck was a man of 
many capacities, who, it is clear, dealt with 
life at first hand. His tact, common-sense, 
integrity and disinterestedness made him 
easily and permanently acceptable in almost 
any surrounndings, and also—somewhat un- 
fortunately for his own advantage—uncom- 
| monly useful. At this time German courts 
were hide-bound in a grotesque and musty 
etiquette ; in particular, the persons in power 
about the sovereign of Saxonv were second- 
rate both in mind and character, and unable 
to adjust themselves to the new conditions 
and the new spirit which Napoleon’s trans- 
forming presence had brought upon them. 
The details of necessary intercourse proved 
peculiarly difficult to arrange, and it was 
precisely here that Funck’s qualities made 
him indispensable. He found himself com- 
pelled to sacrifice his military talents and 
any ambitions of freer and larger political 
scope ( and there is evidence that he could 
have risen to the height of considerable tasks) 
to serving his master mainly as a go-between. 
| He came into direct contact with Napoleon 
on several occasions ; more often, and on more 
vital matters, with Talleyrand, Berthier and 
Maret. 

Funck’s ‘ Memoirs’ were written during 
his retirement towards the end of his life. 
They exist in three bundles of grey folio 
manuscript, which have been since 1902 in 
| the State Archives of Dresden. It was not till 
recently considered expedient to publish 
them; they were brought out last year under 
the title ‘Im Banne Napoleons.’ edited by 
Dr. Artur Brabant, Keeper of the State 
Archives. Mr, Oakley Williams vrints long, 
well-chosen selections from them, connected 
together by brief, but sufficient, explana- 
| tions, The translation is oddly unequal. It 
| is often conspicuously clear and vigorous; 
sometimes it is halting and dull; occasion- 

In his comments 
himself positively 


‘Mr. Williams shows 
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haunted by the phrase or notion plus ¢a | 
change plus c’est la méme chose, which he 
renders rather clumsily. Nevertheless, this 
is a book much worth having. 

What is the actual value of these Memoirs ? 
It estimating it one must allow a good deal 
for the author’s unusual position, He saw 
the dessous des cartes virtually wherever he 
was, and that not only in small matters. He | 
had, it seems clear, capacities which would 
have made him no mean statesman or gen- 
eral, and he was compelled to exercise them 
on a field too small for him, so compelled | 
largely by his loyalty to his sovereign. His 
judgment of men, as effect of all this, is 
rendered specially interesting and valuable, 
but also specially subject to being received 
with caution. He makes clear to us some of 
the minor significant factors in the political | 
and social situation, and helps, too, to define 
their significance. For the general reader, 
especially if he be of a ‘‘ philosophical ”’ turn 
of mind, the best parts of the book, will 
probably be found in the sketches of character 
and in the amusing scenes which illustrate 
the solemnities, absurdities and incompet- | 
ence in emergency of the curious and rather 
inhuman little world surrounding Frederick | 
Augustus, himself not unlike his devoted ser- 
vant, a man somewhat cramped by the part | 
he was called upon to play. 


‘A Book or LONDON ENGLISH.’ 


Dear Sir,—In your issue of September 12th | 
there appears a review of ‘ A Book of Lon- | 
don English,’ by Dr. R. W. Chambers and 
myself. Your critic complains of the omis- 
sion of two words, ‘ Komerys’ and ‘ be- 
loude,’ from the glossary. As I am solely 
responsible for the glossarv. will you allow 
me to point out that these two words occur 
in letters of King Henry V, which are not 
regarded as London English (cf. Preface, | 
p. 8), and are therefore not included in the | 
glossary, as J have specifically stated in the 
introduction to the glossary. n, 322? 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Margorie Davnt. 


The warning that words from the letters 
of the King and the Dukes of Clarence and 
Bedford are not included in the Glossary 
appears not in the introductory para- 
graphs but under the list of Abbreviations. | 
In the introductory paragraphs a_ good 
deal is made of the inclusion of forms and 
meanings which might seem sciiainaaniche 


Printed by 
in the 


The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., a 
County of Bucks, and published 
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| tion. 


| chair of Medieval Archeology). 


| the British Isles,’ 


OcroBER 17, 1981 


but it is not stated that this apoiidl 01 

to the London English. I must apologi 

to Miss Daunt for my oversight. 
THE Reviews, 


OBITUARY : : 
FRANCIS PIERREPONT BARNARD 


It is with great regret we record the de 
of our much valued correspondent Dj 
Francis Pierrepont Barnard. We lose wit 
him an expert in some of those studig 
which are peculiarly characteristic of 
contributors who, in the past years g 
‘N. and Q.’ helped most to form its trad} 
In our columns of late he was chig 
seen pursuing mottoes for his study of coin 
and medals, but our readers will also remer 
ber his ‘ Fardel of Epigrams’ of 1922, a 
the book on the Heraldry of Oxford Colleg 
which he brought out with Major Shepar 
in 1929. 

Born at Diss in Norfolk in 1854, Dr. Bar 


| nard was educated at St. Paul’s School 


Pembroke College, Oxford. After two heal d- 
masterships (Islington High School an¢ 
Reading) he went to Liverpool to occupy the 
In 192) 

upon his retirement from the Liverpool 
chair, he was appointed hon. curator of coing’ 
and medals at the Ashmolean Museum, A 


| Fellow of the Royal Numismatic Society, 
| both as student and collector he did impor- 


tant work on coins, A good book which 
shows another aspect of his antiquarian 
interests is the work on Edward IV’s exped 
tion to France in 1475, which he brought ow 
in 1925. Besides his collection of coins he 
had formed one of English water-colour land. 
scapes, housed in a special gallery at Bilsh 
in Lincolnshire, where he lived. He was 
associate of the National Societv of Ant® 
quaries of France, and corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Council of the Société Archéold 
gique de France. 


CORRIGENDUM. 3 
A History of Surnames Of 
by C. L’Estrange Ewen, for 


At ante p. 252, 


“ £1 15s. net” read £1 5s. net. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free 6 
charge. Contributors are requested always ¢ 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily fo 
publication. : 


at their Offices, 20, High Street. High Wycombe, 


at 14, Burleigh Street, London, 








